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Albe1; Conradin's 7000 horse were composed of Germans, Don Henry's
Spaniards, and Italians; Charles1 much inferior force, hurried north in
haste, was French and Italian only. It was Charles'* generalship in em-
ploying a reserve in ambush and the staunchness of his French knights
which won the day; even the unyielding Spaniards were routed, and the
devout conqueror could write to the Pope "to arise and eat of his son's
venison." It was, indeed, a feast of vengeance, which eclipsed Conradin's
unchivalrous murder of his prisoner, Charles' Tuscan vicar, John de
Braiselve. Executions, mutilations, burning alive, were the order of
the day. Don Henry was soon captured, to suffer imprisonment for
many years; Conradin all but escaped by sea from the Roman Cam-
pagna, to be brought to a mock and formal trial at Naples. He was
beheaded with his boy-friend, Frederick of Austria, on 29 October 1268,
although European opinion was shocked by the slaughter of a royal rival
in cold blood. Charles'* motives were those of policy; he could not reign
securely while the rightful heir survived. The Pope gave consent by
silence; his aims at least were achieved, for, despite later transitory
changes, any real intervention of Germany in Italy, or danger to the
Papacy from the Empire, came to an end. The prepotence he had now to
fear was that of his French countrymen.

It remained to gather in the spoils. Charles promptly re-obtained the
Senatorship of Rome, although his tenure of the office was limited to
ten years by the Pope. , As for the rebels in the Regno, they largely sub-
mitted at once, while the obstinate were warred down. On 27 August
1269 Lucera surrendered, and the revolt in Sicily came to an end with
the capture and execution of Conrad Capece in July 1270. Sporadic
risings indeed took place almost yearly, but their importance was slight
save as an indication of Charles' misrule. The king's methods were
thorough: the rebel baronage was replaced by a loyal French nobility
by means of wholesale confiscation. Otherwise, after the first vengeance,
only ringleaders and obstinate rebels were put to death. He moved the
capital to loyal Naples in the Terra di Lavoro, no great grievance to
Palermo, for the Staufen, too, had preferred the mainland; but his abso-
lutism was more pronounced than theirs, since he ceased to assemble the
Parliaments which they had occasionally convoked, and the burden of
his taxation steadily grew, since he needed money to realise his ambitious
dreams.

For those dreams his hands had been freed by the death of Pope
Clement IV on 29 November 1268. Although the Pope had been all in
his favour during the war with Conradin, and had even on 17 April 1268
appointed him indefinitely imperial vicar of Tuscany, it was not likely
that he would suffer Charles' continued intervention in the north for
long. Charles too obviously was imitating the Staufen scheme of rule

1 The classical Alba Fucina; the battle is usually named after Tagliacozzo, the
nearest town on Conradin's line of march.
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